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1 WHAT WILL BECOME OF THEM? 
Ss 
g Fort BERTHOLD, May 19, 1884. 
c A recent issue of one of our illustrated papers 
; pictured the return of a young Indian woman to 
her wild relatives. One cannot but tremble, not 
dq fm atthe physical, but the moral danger of the girl, 
0: friendless aud alone as she seems to be in the pic- 
t- —@ ture, and ask how she is to be kept from degrad- 
id ation. There are three considerations not set forth 
d- in the picture, which give grounds for hope that 
2 she will stand. The first of these is the moral 
15 change in the girl herself. If she has simply ex- 
lly ‘banged the shawl she formerly put over her head for 
ahat, and learned the use of a fork instead of the 
ent [@ fingers and a butcher knife, she will soon fall back 
pu- @ again into the old ways with her people; but if 
of ff conscience has been quickened, and love of good 
the @j and right things and persons awakened, then we 
os may have hope. What if she does take to shawl 
’ and moccasins again, as her poverty, or social sur- 
was fm Undings may compel her to do, if in affection, 
ure, fm towledge and purpose she is a different person ? 
ast- J itis providential that in our Indian schools at the 
rred t as a whole, the moral and positive religious 
New @ taining has been in good hands. The pupils have 
oa tot been simply white-washed, but instructed in 
atk: Christian thoughts and principles, and, in many 





tases, have become such as God will keep. The 
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force of Christian principle in the heart is, we 
know, doubted, but not by those who have per- 
sonal experience of it. Such believe in it in others, 
and base their hopes on it, and find that their 
hopes are not ill-founded. They have worked, 
worshiped, ate and traveled with returned Chris- 
tian pupils, and believe in them, notwithstanding 
many failures. 

Then there has been a change in the Indian peo- 
ple. They are becoming rapidly more and more 
willing to accept the new condition of life provi- 
dentially made necessary to their future existence. 
One chief who often talks with me, speaks of his 
daughters being ashamed of his uncouth Indian 
manners when they return to his home; and, 
though an old man, will sit like a child at their 
feet to be instructed; and has for some time been 
struggling with the question of an entire abandon- 
ment of the heathen worship and ways of his life. 
time. He is one of many, and it is because so 
many among the Indian tribes are struggling up 
towards the light, and at some agencies so many 
are already in it, that we expect the returned pu- 
pils to stand against the still abounding evil. 


But our main hope is in the fact that at most of 
the Indian agencies, missionary work is going on. 





In a number of cases this work has now the aid of 
returned pupils from Christian boarding schools, 
| and as new pupils return they will be enlisted in the 
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war against evil. They will find two parties, and 
will be of necessity impelled to take the right side 
Christian missionary men and women will say to 
them, help us, find sympathy and strength in us, 
and many Christian workers from among their 
own people willsay, you have had advantages above 
us, now help us to overcome the heathen party. We 
listened to two Christian Indians the other evening, 
who urged upon the scholars in an Indian school, 
the necessity of fitting themselves well to help 
their people, and were before them a living embod- 
iment of their own speech. The great hope for the 
Indian as for the white man, for the life that now 


is, as well as for that to come, is the teaching and | 


the living of the word of Christ. C. L. Hatt. 


The question is no longer ‘*Can the Indian be 
educated?’’ nor even ‘‘ How can the Indian be 
educated ?’’ but, rather ‘* How can we enable the 
Indian to utilize his education?”—d. Southern 
Workman. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS NO. 5. 





The Sixth Query treats of some of what are 
called ‘* Friends’ testimonies ’’—subjects on which 
our understanding of Scripture truth differs from 
that of most other Christian denominations, going 
deeper, as we believe; in which, therefore, it is 
our duty to try to lead others on to more light by 
our example. 

We are asked whether we bear a faithful testi- 
mony against oaths; a hireling ministry; bearing 
arms, training, or other military services; being 
concerned in any fraudulent or clandestine trade, 
buying or selling goods so imported, or prize 
goods; and against lotteries of any kind. 

This comprises several subjects. First, oaths. 
The New Testament teaching appears to us very 
plain on that point, since our Saviour said in His 
Sermon on the Mount, ‘*But I say unto you, 
swear not at all; but let your communication be, 
yea, yea, nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.” The only plea for judicial 
oaths is, that a man’s plain statement is not to be 
relied on; and they tend to lower the standard of 
truthfulness. See Matt. v. 33-37, and James v. 12. 

Hireling ministry is a more difficult subject, 
though we may find on this also definite directions. 

There are two uses of the word hireling: First, 
that found in the parable of the Good Shepherd 
(John x. 12, 13,) where the hireling is represented 
as one who cares not for the sheep, but only for 
his pay; this kind of hireling, all Christians con- 
demn. But the. word has also been used, more 
commonly long ago than recently, to mean simply 
one who performed stated services for pay; and 
this is what Friends have a testimony against, in 
ministers of the gospel. 

The New Testament allows that those sent by 
the Lord on His errands, should be supported by 
their brethren. See I Cor. ix. 11-14; but notice 
also that Paul says immediately after, ‘‘But I have 
used none of these things.’’ And read also, for 
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Paul’s example, II Cor. vi. 4, 10; II Cor. xi. 9, 
10; Acts xviii. 3; I Cor. iv. 11, 12. 

The objection to a paid ministry is not so much 
on account of the support (if it were given volun- 
tarily, and only where needed), as in the minister 
undertaking to preach at stated times. If he pro- 
fesses to be an ambassador for Christ, speaking 
His messages, how can he preach at a certain place 
and a certain hour every week, whether a message 
be given him at that time, or no? 

Our difference of view arises partly from not 
justly distinguishing the different gifts. (I Cor, 
xii. 4, 28.) A man may feel that he is called to 
be a teacher of the gospel, using all his natural 
faculties for that holy purpose. But the preacher 
—or prophet, as Paul names the office—has a higher 
calling, even to give the Divine message when, and 
to whom, it is sent. Read I Cor. xii. 8-11, and 
xiv. I, 3, 26, 30, 21. These passages will make 
manifest that in the early Christian church, the 
vocal service of a congregation was not performed 
by one appointed minister, but by any of the 
living members of the body to whom was givena 
message to deliver. ; 

Military services, settling disputes by fighting 
and killing, are not consistent with the loving spirit 
of the gospel, which leads us to endure, to love our 
enemies, to resist not evil. See Matt. v. 21, 22, 
38, 39, 43, 46; Matt, xxvi. 52, 53; Eph. vi. 11, 
12; If Cor. x. 4, 5; Col. iii. 12-15. 

Together with the question of war comes that 
of prize-goods, which are, in plain terms, goods 
stolen from an enemy. Since we do not believe 
that human laws can take away the sinfulness of 
theft and murder, it is our duty to discourage them 
even when legalized. 

Fraudulent or clandestine trade, and the buying 
or selling goods below the market rates because 
the lawful taxes have not been paid on them, we 
might expect all Christians to recognize as wrong. 
Yet there is a looseness of principle and practice 
among many in these things; for example, in try- 
ing to evade the payment of duty on sundry 
luxuries and gifts bought abroad. : 

The same may be said of lotteries. A lottery 1s 
‘¢a distribution of prizes by lot or chance.” 


If Christian parents recognized that all the grab- 
bags, fish-pools, and other chances, allowed at 
children’s parties and fairs, were miniature lotteries, 
and calculated to promote love of gambling, they 
might substitute amusements without these evil 
tendencies. 

Do we, when we hear such things proposed, 
bear a faithful testimony against them, bravely yet 
in love? 

There may not be in the Bible any allusion to 
lotteries, but there is abundant teaching in favor of 
earning what is needful for this life dy honest dabor. 

















A CHEERFUL acceptance and conscientious per 
formance of the day’s duty is a wonderfully effec 
tive means of grace.— Western Christian Adw- 
cate, 
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An Extract. 


THE STUDENT OF THE FUTURE. 


In 1787 the Federal Constitution was given to 
the people of the United States for their adoption 
or rejection, and the good men of the land were 
trembling lest the choice should fall on the side of 
anarchy. But there was one argument that weighed 
more than all that was said on either side in favor 
of its adoption. At the end of the address to the 
American people was set the bold and honest sig- 
nature of George Washington. The people knew 
that he had all the abilities of Strafford or Riche- 
lien, and that he had also an honest purpose that 
no temptations could shake, and to his death his 
yea or his nay counted for more than all the 
charges and all the slander and misrepresentation 
of his enemies, and they were many. 

“Now, when Daniel knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house; and his windows 
being open toward Jerusalem he kneeled upon his 
knees three times a day and prayed and gave 
thanks to God, as he did aforetime.’’ No bravado, 
no lofty words, but simply a quiet continuance in 
the path of duty without any regard to the decree 
of the King or the dreadful punishment for dis- 
obedience. 

Now, the student of the future will have built 
upa character for himself; he will have by care- 
ful effort trained himself to an energetic and fear- 
less pursuance of some great and good end, and 
from that he will be turned by no threats or dan- 
gers, nO consequences whatever. He will look 
upon men of expediency, cowards, dishonest men, 
with unconcealed contempt ; he will be careful to 
maintain his own proper rights and still more those 



















































































































































































8 @@of others. His word and opinion will be strong 
€ Bowers, for it is known they have never been broken, 
© @Band never dishonestly erroneous; and in all re- 
8: @spects he will nobly resist all tyranny, bravely sup- 
C€ FBport all righteousness, carefully follow all truth; 
Y- JM supporter of the weak, a defender of the wronged, 
TY Ba trustworthy adviser, a just judge. He will bea 
,. (_-ful man who can adapt himself to the necessi- 
‘IS Titics of the present and the future. If he goes into 
politics, which Aristotle tells us is the noblest of 
ab- @iRciences, it will not be with the narrow watchword, 
at #Our country, right or wrong,” nor will he take 
ies, he still narrower view that what is good for him 
hey ##s good for the country, nor will he in his sphere 
evil ilopt the logic of old Parson Adams, ‘A school- 
Master is the greatest of men, and I am the great- 
sed, #Mst of schoolmasters,” but he will rather say, with 
yet ##ld Roman devotion, ‘‘ The State is everything— 
am nothing;”’ nay, rather, ‘*‘The world—hu- 
n to fManity—is everything ; for it the State must sac- 
yr of ce”? 
bor. # Knowing that in the past no one was circum- 
tanced just as he is, while humbly learning from 
quarters he will follow none as a model, but, 
| Pet BEdulously developing his own powers, will grow 
am p harmoniously and broadly, filling the niche de- 





med for him, doing his duty as duty opens to 
im, with an ever-increasing work to do and an 
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ever-strengthening ability to do it. Knowing that 
the world of facts is inexhaustible, he will diligent- 
ly store them away for future use. Knowing that 
a well-ordered mind is the strongest power of the 
earth, he will neglect nothing that will procure it. 
Knowing that a just character is an engine of un- 
told good, he will carefully develop it. ‘‘ In your 
quietness possess ye your strength,’ and with the 
humility and modesty which must ever character- 
ize the true student, he will join the self-denial, 
the daily cross-bearing, which are the evident ac- 
companiments of every true Christian. He will 
hold his body as the fit temple of the living God, 
and his mind as the steward of His manifold 
grace. 

Thus, in the very vanguard of the army of pro- 
gress, the student of the future will always be 
found, aiding all that is good and true, crushing 
down relentlessly all the low and the vile; and his 
work will not cease till this goodness and truth 
reign throughout the earth ; till justice and honor 
and honesty are no more mere catchwords, but 
the real motive powers of action; till the grand 
principles of liberty, civil and religious, be per- 
mitted to Catholic as well as Protestant, Pagan as 
well as Christian, infidel as well as believer, in 
their logical fullness; till Reason roam unfettered 
over all the vast region that is rightfully hers; till 
Faith soar with unshackled pinions to the very 
throne of God; till man truly feels what an in- 
finitesimal he is in the vast plan of the universe, 
and yet into what magnificent proportions his 
mind may be expanded ; till he feels the tremend- 
ous responsibility of developing that which he has 
received and of laying hold of the secrets of crea- 
tion and turning them to good, and yet that all 
things earthly are worthless compared with the 
great end of being. 

Such, in little part, is the verdict of history as I 
read it as to what the student of the future will be, 
and toward such, with proper effort, may any stu- 


dent now be rapidly growing.— Wallace, in the 
Student. 


——— me 





A BOOK OF ORIGINS. 





Dr. Pressensé has rendered an important service 
to sound morals in his Study of Origins ; or, the 
Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty 
(New York: James Pott & Co.). His eminent 
name and previous works suggest the direction of 
his thought and the conclusions which he would 
be sure to reach. Yet he makes good his 
declaration that he is ‘‘a disciple of that great crit- 
ical school (of Kant) which has renovated our 
mode of thought.”” ‘‘I am persuaded,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘ that, in spite of the charge of skepticism 
brought against it, it supplies the best element of 
certainty, an element no less solid than duty itself, 
enforced at once asa matter of evidence and of 
obligation.”” He declares, and believes that he 
shows, the conclusions of the positivist and of the 
materialist alike to be unscientific. Man’s origin is 
a mystery, ‘‘ but not a mystery of shame and hu- 
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miliation, but a mystery of glory and grandeur.” 
‘* Nightly in our great cities (he seems to be writing 
of this land more than of France) we may hear the 
Boanerges of atheism thundering this credo (the 
unsustained hypothesis of materialism) into the ears 
of a listening crowd as ignorant as their supposed 
teachers. It behooves us, then, to call attention to 
the fact that independent science protests no less 
distinctly than spiritualistic and Christian philoso- 
phy, not merely against these vulgar saturnalia, but 
against the premature triumph which materialism 
claims for itself in its popular manuals of science, 
written with much fluency and skill, and in high- 
sounding newspaper articles. It is admitted by all 
serious thinkers that matter is that which is least 
understood, because we can never reach it directly, 
but only through our sensations which modify it. 
It follows that those who assert that in confining 
themselves to the material they are on safe and solid 
ground, really have their feet upon acloud. It must 
be understood that independent science, even that 
which stands apart trom all philosophic and reli- 
gious schools, repudiates the claim of materialistic 
transformism to assign the origin of life and of 
mind to pure force.’’ God, who is the source of 
knowledge and author of being, alone can speak 
with the authority that can create obligation and 
establish duty.—Chris. Union. 


_ 


EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


The Committee having charge of the Fund 
whose collection and disbursement were originated 
by J. H. Tuke, has published its third report. We 
extract some passages from the (London) Friend: 

‘‘The number of persons assisted to emigrate 
this year has amounted to little more than half of 
that of last year, and this for several reasons. The 
previous emigration had done much to relieve the 
overpressure in the districts; the potato harvest 
of 1883 was avery good one in the West; and 
thus the general condition of the people was so 
much improved as to minimise the inducements to 
emigrate, though, on the other hand, the very en- 
couraging letters sent home by those who had pre- 
viously gone, induced many persons to apply for 
assistance to emigrate. 

‘* Then, again, a considerable agitation against 
State-aided emigration had sprung up. All sorts of 
absurd stories were circulated, especially with re- 
gard to Canada; and the Committee and their as- 
sistants were often denounced by name from the 
pulpits and elsewhere. Such an agitation as this 
had, of course, considerable influence on the peo- 
ple; yet in spite of ita large number of persons 
applied before the lists were closed and 2,802 were 
assisted to emigrate. -% 

‘*These arrangements have involved a_ vast 
amount of care, labor, and personal supervision, 
but have, the Committee believe, been successfully 
carried through; and it may safely be asserted that 
none of the emigrants were landed friendless and 
forlorn to shift for themselves, or have gone to 
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swell the ranks of the ‘ pauper invasion’ of Amer. 
ica of which so much _ has been said. 

‘¢ The Committee feel justified in asserting that 
the work which they have accomplished has bene. 
fited, not only those who have gone, but those left 
behind. As regards the emigrants, their success 
has been most marked, as the Committee learn 
from private and official reports, and the letters of 
the emigrants themselves, and they are not merely 
in a mich better position than they ever were -be- 
fore, but have the prospect of a future to which 
they could not possibly have attained in Ireland, 
There have been doubtless a few who have not met 
with equally good success—the wonder being that, 
out of over 9,009 persons of the class assisted, the 
number of these has not been considerable—but 
even the ‘ failures’ are chiefly temporary, and the 
people probably not so badly off as before, while, 
as far as the Committee are aware, no families are 
in a state of destitution. As regards the condi- 
tion of the districts and those who remain behind, 
the Committee would refer especially to the re 
ports, which they fully endorse, and which show 
that the emigration has been a great relief to the 
land and to the rates, and that the conso/idation of 
holdings which has ensued has been of the most 
satisfactory kind. Moreover, large sums of money 
are constantly being sent home by ‘the emigrants, 
and are largely applied to the payments of debts. 
Yet in spite of the improvement made, the poverty 
of these districts is still so great, owing to the large 
number of persons occupying minute holdings, 
that another bad potato crop would reduce many 
families to a state of destitution, and render assist- 
ance again necessary. 

‘‘In conclusion, the Committee cannot expres 
too highly their sense of the value of the services 
of Mr. Tuke. It is nottoo much to say that, but 
for him, the work would never have been under 
taken or brought to a successful issue.”’ 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Russia.—A light appeared in the darkness of the 
Russian Church when Count Paschkoff, an earnest 
Christian nobleman, felt bound in his heart to work 
for the Saviour’s kingdom in the city of St. Peters 
burg. He opened the parlors of his residence to 
his friends, read on Sunday afternoon and evening 
the Bible with them, added some good, earnest re 
marks, exhorting his friends to devote their live 
wholly to the Saviour, and concluded by singing 
hymn with them and by offering a prayer, in which 
he remembered fervently his beloved country. 
With the help of other friends, especially of Count 
Korff, Paschkoff founded also an evangelical Trac 
Society, in order to reach his countrymen by tht 
printed saving truth. Nothing could be more d 
sirable for the poor Russians than such a missionaly 
work as Count Paschkoff did. Yet he was looked 
upon with suspicion from the beginning, was 
noyed by the police, was summoned to give an a 
count of himself and of his prayer-meetings. 
good and brave man stood boldly in every stor, 
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and proved to every fair-minded man that he was an 
evangelist and not a Nihilist. But the priests, the 
head man of whom was the teacher of the Czar and 
js all-powerful with him, hated the movement of 
Paschkoff from the start, just as night-owls hate the 
light of the sun. They want no reform of the 
church, no reform of the hearts of men. They want 
to remain in office and in power, they want to re- 
tain their influence over the misled and ignorant 
people. 

At last these night-owls have got it all their own 
way. By a decree of the Russian Government 
Count Korff was exiled from Russia like a great 
conspirator and evil-doer. Count Paschkoff was 
asked whether he was willing to declare solemnly 
that he would give up circulating tracts, and when 
he refused he was given two weeks’ time to leave 
Russia forever. The printed tracts, which had al- 
ready been approved by the Censor, were ordered 
to be burned.—///us. Chris. Weekly. 

SHAMANISM.—The old, old religion of Asia, which 
is so old that it might well be thought to have pass- 
ed ages ago into the limbo of forgotten supersti- 
tions, has not yet quite died out. It has been dis- 
possessed of its fairest provinces by Christianity 
and Mohammedanism in the west. It has been 


ejected from southern and central Asia by various 
forms of belief, notably Buddhism—though it still 
is found, partially represented at all events, among 
some of the pre-Aryan tribes of India. It has been 
supplanted among the Mongols of Gobi by the 


strange religion of the Lamas; yet upon Buddhism 
and Lamaism, and also probably upon Confucian- 
ism, it has left its impress. It still lingers among 
some of the Turanian tribes of Siberia. Among 
the Bouriats, the Ostiacks, the Tungous, and the 
Samoides, there are yet many thousands of heathen 
who cling to that old religion, commonly known 
as ‘‘Shamanism,’’ which is probably the most an- 
cient of all false beliefs under the sun. 

As a form of belief it may be described as being 
partly nature-worship, partly demonolatry, and 
partly a deification of the faculties of the soul of 
man. 

As nature-worship, Shamanism assumed the form 
which we should expect in peoples mainly engaged 
in pastoral and agricultural pursuits. ‘‘ Heaven” 
was deified as being the active beneficent power of 
nature, and as such was almost personified. So that 
hence arose the impression among European travel- 
ers that the Mongol tribes believed in a Supreme 
God. But this was probably a mistake. ‘* Heaven ”’ 
was regarded as the active life-giving power, but the 
followers of the Shaman religion have had no idea 
under that nate of any personal Supreme God. . . 

The Shaman may be said to exercise the function 
of the priest, soothsayer, and sorcerer. It was he 
who, on all accustomed occasions, offered up the 
prayers of the people, as, for instance, at their 
great half-yearly festivals in spring and autumn, 
when the grateful nomads, rejoicing in the renewed 
face of nature, or in the harvest fruits, brought to 
the gods offerings of mare’s milk, spirit, and grass, 
and sacrificed horses and mares —white mares being 
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held then in special regard. Upon the entering on 
any important undertaking, prayers to the protector- 
god will be offered by the Shaman. In diseases it 
is for the Shaman to ascertain what evil spirit has 
caused the disease, and what offering he requires 
from the sick man. It is for him to exorcise the 
spirit, and with his incantations to drive the spirit 
into a selected animal, which is then killed. Or, 
as is more usually the case, the Shaman pretends to 
draw out the demon from the sick man into his 
own body. This he does with those ceremonies 
with which we are familiar, as practiced among all 
heathen tribes who hold to demonolatry, as by the 
medicine men of North America, and the Kahunas 
of the Sandwich Islands. It is generally allowed 
by those who have witnessed these scenes, which 
are still enacted among some of the Mongol tribes 
of Siberia, as, ¢. g., the Bouriats, that the Shaman 
plays his part with great skill, and gives to many 
the idea that he really is possessed. The belief of 
the Mongols themselves in the Shamans, their in- 
fluence over the spirits, their power of prophecy, 
and ability, when they choose, to cure diseases, is 
firm and general. And, indeed, even by the more 
ignorant of the Russians in Siberia, they are re- 
garded as magicians, and believed, in their tricks 
and conjurations, to be gifted with preternatural 
power.—/oseph Sheepshanks, in Mission Life. 
Hope ror AFricaA.—The report was received 
some time since that Henry M. Stanley, the 
distinguished African explorer, had resigned his 
position as the head of the King of Belgium’s 
International African Association. He last week 
reached England, on his return to civilization, 
to the highest honors and emoluments of which 
he is preéminently entitled for -his unparalleled 
services to the cause of science and human- 
ity. Among the many who have penetrated the 
barriers to the interior of the Dark Continent 
which have so long resisted the entrance of modern 
civilization, his name easily stands the highest. 
After again and again traversing the continent and 
solving great geographical problems, he has now 
completed his grand work by opening a highway 
for trade and missions to the heart of the interior 
along the course of the mighty river which he had 
previously traced to its sources in the great central 
lakes, and which he would call by the name of the 
great missionary explorer, Livingstone, whom he 
found when he had been long lost to the world. 
Since his return he has received the approval of 
the King of Belgium for his services, who has con- 
ferred on him the decoration of the Order of 
Leopold. It is a fit sequel to this noble work of an 
American explorer that the gospel is to be given to 
the teeming tribes thus revealed to the world by 
the efforts of an American missionary society. 
The stations along the Congo of the Livingstone 
Inland Mission established by Mr. Guinness have 
been transferred to the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, who thus enter upon a work successfully 
organized and in operation. With the establish- 
ment of a Free State in the Congo Valley, guaran- 
teed by the great Powers of Christendom, the way 
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may be prepared for the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
‘* The labor of Egypt and merchandise of Ethio- 
pia shall come over unto thee, and they shall be 
thine ; they shall make supplication unto 
thee, saying, Surely God is in thee, and there is 
none else.—///us. Chr. Weekly. 


eo 


THE PLAGUE IN THE EAST. 


This frightful pestilence was once believed to 
have arisen in Egypt, about the sixth century of 
the Christian era. But it is now well established 
that it appeared in Greece, once at least, in the 
ninth century before Christ, and again in the sev- 
enth, and again three times in the sixth, and once 
in the fifth. In‘the ninth and eighth centuries be- 
fore Christ, the disease raged in Syria and Asia 
Minor. It has been described by Rufus of Ephe- 
sus, in the third century before the Christian era. 
Oribasius, a celebrated Greek physician of the 
fourth century of the Christian era, quotes from 
this author a sentence describing the disease as it 
appeared in Libya, in Egypt, and Syria. Diosco- 
rides, a writer of the first Christian century, gives 
a lengthened description of the pest as it appeared 
in his day in Libya. Other ancient physicians 
have also given vivid descriptions, which make it 
certain that it was well known from remote an- 
tiquity. 

The plague usually originates in the alluvial 


plains of great rivers, as that of the Nile, the Eu- 


phrates or the Indus. It would seem to owe its ex- 
istence to the accumulation of foul emanations 
in the neighborhood of human habitations, in a 
damp soil, among the poor and filthy populations 
of Africa and Asia. Occasionally, however, it 
arises in dry regions, as near Benghazi in Tripoli, 
on a sandy soil, or in the mountainous regions of 
Persia, near Ararat, or in Kurdestan. 


Some ancient epidemics, familiarly known as 
plague, are not of the character above described. 
For example, the plague which raged in Athens in 
the days of Pericles was not the pestilence in ques- 
tion. 

The first notable epidemic of the Egyptian 
plague in Europe was in the year 542 A. D., dur- 
ing the reign of Justinian. It was taken by the 
physicians of Constantinople for a new disease. It 
was imported from Pelusium, in Lower Egypt, and 
continued for half a century its ravages through a 
considerable part of the then civilized earth. Pro- 
copius declares that ten thousand persons died of 
it in a single day in Constantinople. It spread 
to Italy, Gaul, Spain. Gregory of Tours says: 
‘The epidemic invaded the centre of France, and 
the mortality was so considerable that it was im- 
possible to fix the number of its victims. Coffins 
and boards having failed, ten or more bodies were 
buried together in a common trench.”’ 

Two varieties of the plague prevailed in Europe 
during the middle ages. One was the ordinary 
Egyptian pest, and the other was known as the 
black death, or the Indian plague. Of the first 
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there were numerous epidemics in Europe from the 
days of Justinian to the year 1828, when it ceased 
to rage in that continent. The authors of the mid. 
dle ages were not exact in their accounts, and dif. 
fer much as to the number and duration of the epi- 
demics. It would appear, however, that there 
were not less than thirty two visitations between 
the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, the last of 
which lasted for twelve years. According to a list 
preserved in the great mosque of Cairo, there were 
ten epidemics of the plague in Egypt during the 
eighteenth century. 

The famous black death, which is considered by 
the highest authorities to be a peculiarly malignant 
type of the Egyptian plague, arising in the delta of 
the Indus, and perhaps independently in China, 
entered Europe in 1347 with the Mongols, and 
within three years spread to every country of that 
continent and caused a loss of human life unparal- 
leled in the history of the world. Venice lost one 
hundred thousand ; London the same; Vienna, sev- 
enty thousand; Florence and Avignon each sixty 
thousand; Paris, fifty thousand. Smolensk was 
quite depopulated, only fifteen of its inhabitants 
surviving. It raged in similar proportions through- 
out Europe, whica was then estimated to contain 
one hundred millions of souls. During three years 
twenty five millions are computed to have per- 
ished ; that is, a quarter of the whole population. 
The visitation of this terrible scourge lasted thirteen 
years. It was during the first year of its preva- 
lence that Boccaccio places the scene of his ideal 
Decameron. A .party of Florentine ladies and 
gentlemen are represented as having fled from 
Florence and shut themselves up in quarantine ina 
villa near Fiesole, and abandoned themselves for 
ten days to unrestrained gaiety, in the hope of ban- 
ishing the dreaded pestilence from their thoughts. 
Many authors have concurred in describing the 
moral debasement which accompanied and fol- 
lowed the great epidemics of the plague at this 
period. ; 

The last outbreak of the plague in Egypt was in 
1845. Quarantines, the increasing attention to 
public hygiene and judiciovs management of the 
epidemics had stamped it out of Europe (with a 
few exceptions, in the case of countries near the 
East) for more than half a century. Suddenly, 
and quite unexpectedly, in 1858, and again in 1874, 
it appeared in Benghazi, near the coast of Tripoli, 
but did not spread widely in northern Africa. Sub- 
sequently it appeared in the plains of the Euphr 
tes, in the neighborhood of Hillah and Hindié in 
1867 and 1876; and in Resht, Persia, in 1878. 
The mortality of the visitation in Bagdad in 1876 
was 2,649, of whom 2,426 died in the months of 
April and May. The proportion of deaths to popt 
lation was only five per cent. In the year 18784 
pestilence resembling the plague broke out in the 
district of Vetlianka, in souiheastern Russia. Al 
though quite fatal in that district, its ravages wer 
soon stopped by sanitary measures taken by the 
Russian Government, and it has not reappeared— 
Dr. G. E. Post, of Syria, in S. S. Times. 
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From the Gardeners’ Monthly. 


RURAL. 


LONGEVITY OF TREES.—At the meeting of the 
Botanical Section of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of Philadelphia, Thomas Meehan re- 
marked that there was nothing phenomenal in the 
great age of the mammoth Sequoias, as other trees 
on the Pacific Coast exhikited great age. In order 
to ascertain whether more than one annual circle 
of wood is formed in each year, he tested the mat- 
ter in various ways. For instance, a pine or spruce 
would be found to make an average growth of a 
foot a year up to fifteen years old; from that to 
about thirty years, nine inches; from that on, six 
inches; after that a stage was reached where the 
erect growth ceased to any considerable extent, 
and the growth force seemed turned towards the 
lateral branches. In the pine forests of the Pacifie 
Coast there was no danger of error in fixing the 
age of the average tree of sixty feet high at about 
fifty years. Whenever such a tree was cut down, 
and an opportunity afforded to count the circles, 
they would be found to correspond so nearly with 
the calculated age, as to prove that it was quite 
safe to assume a single circle for a single year. 
Then there was a remarkable degree of uniformity 
in the diameter of these annual growths in most 
trees, so that when once we had the number of 
circular lines to an inch, and the diameter of the 
tree, we could tell its age near enough for general 
purposes. In some pine trees growing on very 
rich soil, he had found as few as about four circles 
toaninch. For instance, a section of a Pinus Lam- 
bertiana in Mariposa, four feet across, had but 189 
circles; but here the increased size of the trees 
corresponds with the larger annual circles. Trees 
of this species of pine here measuring thirty, and 
a few thirty-three feet round were not uncommon. 
No matter, however, how vigorous may be the 
growth of trees under fifty or over one hundred 
years, they decrease with age, and we may safely 
allow six rings to an inch in these older sugar pines, 
which would make the 33 feet tree 396 years 
old. The outer growths of sequoia were very nar- 
row. He counted as many as eighteen to the inch, 
while the rings in the interior of cross-sections 
would show about six tothe inch. Allowing twelve 
as the average per annum, a tree of thirty-three 
feet diameter would give 2,376 years old, which is 
about the same as given by Actual count of the 
rings. 


Sitka spruce (Abies Sitkensis) cut down gave 149 


tings from center to circumference—zg8 lines in | 
This gave an average of | 


a trunk three feet across. 
about eizht to an inch in this 149-year-old, three- 
foot tree. 


een lines to an inch, and the annual growths 
seemed very regular almost to the centre of the 
tree. It was six feet in diameter, and must have 


At Wrangel, latitude 56° 30’, a tree of | 
the Western Hemlock (Abies Mertensiana) which | 
had been blown down and afterwards divided by a | 
cross-cut saw at four feet from its base, gave eight- | 
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been a grand old tree in its day. It had evidently 
been broken off years before it was blown down, 
but the length of the trunk up to where it had been 
broken was 132 feet, and four feet in diameter at 
that height. But allowing as much as twelve to an 
inch, it would give for the point cut across, six 
feet, an age of 432 years. At Kaigan Harbor, 
latitude 55°, the Sitka spruces were very large, 
and of great height. He measured two of the 
largest, which were twenty-one feet in circumfer- 
ence each. Allowing eight to the inch, as in the 
tree of the same species at Harrisburg, it gives 336 
years as the age of the tree. So far as appear- 
ances went, these trees were in the height of vigor, 
and there seemed no reason, judging from experi- 
ence in other cases, why these trees might not 
flourish for a hundred years yet. Mr. Meehan had 
no doubt that these trees in these latitudes in Alaska 
would easily have a life of 500 years. 

Turning now to the Atlantic States, we find 200 
years as the full average term of life for its forest 
trees, with the exception, perhaps, of the plane 
(Platanus occidentalis), which is the longest lived 
of all. Trees famous for longevity in Europe are 
comparatively short lived here. In the old Bar- 
tram Garden near Philadelphia, and where the. 
trees can be little more than 150 years old, nearly 
all are past their best. The English oak (Quercus 


Robur), which in England is said to live for a 
thousand years, has grown to full size and wholly 
died away in this garden, and the foreign spruces 


are on the down grade. The great cypress (Taxo- 
dium distichum), and which must have made an 
average growith of four lines a year, has also be- 
gun to show signs of deterioration. Silver firs 
(Abies pectinata) in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
known to be planted in 1800 are decaying. This 
is the general experience. 

In seeking for the cause of this difference we 
are accustomed to look at the relative humidity of 
the atmospheres of Great Britain and the Atlantic 
United States. Evergreens like Cerasus Lauro- 
Cerasus, Laurus nobilis and Viburnum tinus, 
which will endure a temperature of 25° below 
freezing point in Great Britain, are killed by 10° 
in Philadelphia; and, it is believed, by the dryer 
atmosphere causing a heavier drain for moisture on 
the vital powets of the plant to supply. A strain 
which will wholly destroy plants in some instances, 
must have an enervating influence where it does not 
wholly destroy, and this would naturally be exhib- 


| ited in shortening the life of the tree. 
At Harrisburg, or Juneau, in latitude 58°, a | 


The climate of Alaska had the same favoring 
influences we found in Great Britain. The warm 
Sea of Japan flowed against its south-eastern face, 
along which the trees referred to were found. The 
atmosphere was always moist, and severe weather 
almost unknown. At Sitka, in latitude 57°, as 
much as 100 inches of rain had fallen in a single 
year. The harbor was rarely frozen—boats came 
in and went out at all timesof the year. There 
were some winters when no ice of any consequence 
was seen. These were circumstances favorable to 
longevity in trees. 
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Mr. Meehan concluded by remarking that Dr. 
Lindley had said somewhere that his researches had 
failed to show that there was any period of duration 
of life set for any tree, and that if circumstances 
favored there seemed no reason why trees might 
not live for an indefinite period, and therefore 
arguments offered in connection with the ‘‘ wearing 
out of varieties’’ based on what is called the ‘‘ natu- 
ral life of a tree’’ had little force. Mr. Meehan 
believed his observations on the longevity of trees 
on the Pacific Coast confirmed Dr. Lindley’s views. 
At any rate, there seemed nothing phencmenal in 
the age of the Sequoia gigantea, as other species 
partook of similar longevity to a great extent. 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER (CONCLUDED.) 
—Mary E. Beck writes, in this number, with her 
accustomed earnestness and animation, on *‘ Christ 
as our King.” Part II follows, of Hannah Maria 
Wigham’s essay on ‘‘The Society of Friends as a 
Branch of the Christian Church.” Francis B. 
Gummere’s poem on the unveiling of the bust of 
John Bright at Friends’ School, Providence, finds 
a genial place next, in the Examiner. Then fol- 


lows a prose poem, with chosen verses from other 
hands interspersed, on ‘‘The First Singer of the 


Church,’’ by Jane Budge. Its opening words are, 
** And who was this? A lowly peasant maiden in 
a little Eastern town, who nigh 2000 years ago 
lifted up her voice in a song which has become im- 
mortal, and she said : 

‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,’ ” 

All of this sacred triumphal psalm is here appro- 
priately quoted. Near the end of the article are 
some much less familiar words, by the author of 
the ‘*Schonberg-Cotta family’’; of which these 
are a part: 


‘Thou shalt be crowned, O Mother blest, 
Our hearts behold thee crowned e’en now, 

The crown of motherliood—earth’s best— 
O’ershadowing thy maiden brow. 


“Thou shalt be crowned! more glorious bays 
Than ever poet’s brows entwine, 

For thine immortal hymn of praise, 
First singer of the Church! are thine, 


“Thou shalt be crowned ! all earth and heaven 
Thy coronation pomp shall see, 

The Hand by which thy crown is given 
Shall be no stranger’s hand to thee, 


“ Thou shalt be crowned! but not a queen; 
A: better triumph ends thy strife, 

Heaven's bridal raiment white and clean, 
The victor’s crown of fadeless life. 


» 
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“ Thou shalt be crowned! but not alone, 
No lonely pomp shall weigh thee down; 
Crowned with the myriads round His Throne, 
And casting at His feet thy crown.” 

M. A. Marriage Allen concludes in this number 
her very interesting notes of observations, during 
travel, on ‘‘ The Colored People of the Southern 
States.” 

The ** Voice from Southampton’’ follows, which 
has been usually one of the Examiner’s closing ut- 
terances. We will reserve remarks upon it unti] 
after making brief mention of the remaining ar- 
ticles. Of these the next is a review, by William 
Pollard, of a discourse by Dr. Parker, President of 
the Congregational Union, on ‘Orthodoxy of 
Heart.’’ As already said, this is the converse 
view to that presented in the essay on ‘‘ Doctrine 
and Modern Thought.” Incidentally, W. Pollard 
gives an account of the manner in which the 
‘General Epistle’? of Iondon Yearly Meeting is 
prepared : 


‘¢We may put our Yearly Meeting’s Epistle by 
the side of the Congregational address, as being in 
many respects the abiding feature of the gathering, 
and as having a similar object, that of speaking an 
effective and seasonable word to the scattered 
churches and members of the body. The writer 
was lately asked by an intelligent man, to whom 
the processes of Quakerism were somewhat novel, 
by what method this Epistle was usually evolved, 
so as to be in harmony with the characteristics of 
the community, especially with its high estimate of 
the direct guidance -of the Divine Spirit. In de- 
scribing to him the method adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting, one felt afresh how theoretically perfect it 
is for the object aimed at—the preparation, under 
Divine guidance, of a timely and fitting address 
from the mother church to its members everywhere. 

‘*For this purpose an assembly so thoroughly 


democratic and at the same time so profoundly 


theocratic as the Friends’ Yearly Meeting, would 
not tolerate the work of one man, however gifted. 
It must be a united effort in which, to use Apostolic 
words, ‘the whole body fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part, may make increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love.’ For this end the 
whole meeting, consisting of some hundreds of 
thoughtful religious men, after hearing a number of 
systematically prepared reports from all parts of the 
country, reverently wait on the Lord, having faith 
in the Real Presence of His enlightening and 
guiding Spirit. Thus waiting and trusting and 
seeking to be led and helped, the religious con- 
dition and work and needs of the Society are freely, 
but seriously, discussed by a number of men of dif- 
fering ages and experiences, as duty seems to call; 
and the meeting then resolves itself into a large 
Committee for further detail; after which about 
twenty Friends, of varied experience, and of Chris- 
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tian discernment, are set apart to gather up and 
put into shape the exercise of the meeting at large. 
If we follow these men into the greater privacy of 
their solemn deliberations, we shall find further 
reverent waiting on the Lord—which is the Quaker 
manifestation of the old Christian discipline con- 
tained in the words, ‘prayer and fasting,,—and 
further careful consultation on the topics that had 
been brought forward. Finally, a sub-committee 
of three or four are appointed to prepare a paper 
embodying the thoughts and truths that had taken 
hold of the meeting; and, some days later, their 
work is considered, step by step, in the same grave 
and cautious manner. The outcome of all this is a 
piece of mosaic, the work of many minds, the fruit 
of that fundamental credo of the Society of Friends— 
the diversity of gifts, exercised under the headship 
of Christ.” 

On the leading subject of his discourse, it is said, 
‘Dr. Parker reminds us—and he spoke with the 


approval of a large meeting of representative men 
—that— 


‘We may be theologians, but not Christians ; 
ecclesiastics, but not children of God; clever, but 
not good ; controversial, but not prayerful.’ 


‘‘He says further, contrasting the Scriptural word 
‘doctrine’ with the scholastic word ‘ dogma,’— 


‘ There is something about the word ‘‘dogma’”’ 
which seems to bear the finger-prints of the pedant 
or the priest.’ 


‘‘And again note the following, which all ‘ Evan- 
gelicals’ should ponder deeply : 


‘We must remember that in seeking a creed we 
may easily lose a faith. In defining God we may 
be unconsciously creating an idol. There is an idol- 
atry of phrases as well as an idolatry of images. For 
this reason I am most anxious to connect pureness 
of heart, sweetness and lowliness of soul with the 
doctrine of Christ rather than with the dogmas of 
the priest.’ 

‘There is in my opinion quite an easy possi- 
bility of certain theological propositions being over- 
discussed, to the great hindrance of practical god- 
liness and beneficence.’ 

‘The end of all religious inquiry, instruction 
and attainment, is puréness of heart, meekness of 
spirit, loving obedience to our Father’s will, one- 
ness with God in every thought and wish.’ 

‘I am not conscious of bearing false witness 
when I say that in speaking of the Christian minis- 
ter there is a strong temptation to glide over the 
recital of moral and spiritual qualities, in order to 
praise his intellectual energy, his literary accom- 
plishments, and his charming eloquence. Let us 
take care lest we thus make a priest of him! I give 
that repeated warning with the deepest solemnity of 
spirit. Once let it be supposed that only he can be 
a true minister of Christ who can read so many lan- 
guages and pass so many examinations, or who has 
been trained in certain places for certain periods, 
and you concede the vital point in any argument 
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in support,of sacerdotalism. The priest begins where 
the man ends. Our ministers must not be separated 
from our people by any arbitary authority of man. 
Congregationalism must maintain the priesthood of 
believers, and claim for all true hearts a place 
amongst the clergy of God.’ 


‘¢There is much here that sounds to a Friend 
very familiar doctrine, and yet one somewhat 
misses the idea so prominent on this subject to the 
Quaker mind—the need of fresh anointing and gui- 
dance for the ministry on each occasion, or, as our 
old Friends used quaintly to describe it, ‘ being 
baptized into the state of the meeting.’ This will 
be called mysticism by some; but it is none the 
less, in our view, the New Testament teaching and 
method ; and when carried out with active living 
faith in the qualifying power of the Holy Ghost, 
the resultant service is of all ministry the most 
heart-reaching ; most truly the word in season, and, 
however unattractive oratorically, the most certain 
to be accompanied with spiritual power. The man 
who is ever ready to preach or pray, and who 
feels no need of fresh anointing, will be apt to 
be selfreliant, rather than God-reliant, and can 
in that spirit never rise to the height of this great 
service. 

«It has been often said or implied by emotional 
people that ‘Religion is not knowledge, but feel- 
ing.’ Possibly some of the mistaken proclivities of 
the present day towards sensationalism in religion 
are due to this notion. But it must not be inferred 
that the supremacy rightly. accorded to orthodoxy 
of heart in any degree supports this view. Dr. 
Parker meets such one-sidedness by a caution 
against the tendency which would ‘ idolize mere 
sentiment as the highest expression of Christianity.’ 
He has no unity with those who ‘ think that reli- 
gion is mere emotion, and a frame of mind.’ Per- 
haps the incompleteness referred to was more fully 
met by some comprehensive words once used in the 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting on this very point, —‘ Re- 
ligion is not mere knowledge ; it is not even cover- 
ed by the word “feeling.” It is knowledge, feel- 
ing, action.’” 


‘© A Song of Roses,” by Elizabeth S. Lucas, 
brings a refreshing sense of beauty and perfume to 
relieve our minds after considering such lofty 
themes. The last article in this number, before the 
‘¢ Notices of Books Received,” is Professor John H. 
Dillingham’s admirable discourse on ‘‘ The Idola- 
try of Culture ;”” which has been already placed in 
full before our readers. 

The ‘*Voice from Southampton” dwells this 
time chiefly upon the annual reunion, during Year- 
ly Meeting week, of the contributors to ‘‘ Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner.” Among many observations 
on the conduct of the Zxaminer, a Friend who is 
honored and beloved throughout the Society, cau- 
tioned writers to ‘‘ avoid American words in com- 
position.’? We would not remark here upon this, 
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except under a sense of need to know just what it | TWO CORRESPONDENTS have kindly furnished us 


means. No list of the objectionable ‘‘ uncouth 


terms’’ is given; lest some might be led to adopt 
them. Since, however, we on this side of the ocean 
have inherited the privilege of speaking and writing 
English, as our ‘‘ mother tongue,’’ ought we not 
to be in some manner informed what those terms 
are which we should endeavor to abandon or care- 
fully avoid ? 

John’ Taylor and John E. Littleboy kindly com- 
bated the idea that ‘‘ nothing beautiful came from 
America.”” The Editor of the Examiner has shown 
in this number his willingness to venture upon 
some of our native productions, by inserting Dr. 
F. B. Gummere’s poem on John Bright, and Prof. 
J. H. Dillingham’s essay on the Idolatry of Cul- 
ture. With every effort towards impartiality, we 
cannot find less of ‘‘ pure English undefiled ’’ in 
these than in the other contributions to the ‘¢ Quar- 
terly.”’ As showing, also, that ‘* America has con- 
tributed something beautiful to the common stock,” 
mention was aptly made of the works of Longfel- 
low, Whittier and W. C. Bryant. 

The “Voice” refers, also, in ‘Part II,” to 
several of the various gatherings connected or con- 
temporaneous with the session of London Yearly 
Meeting. The ‘* Pocket Guide to Meetings’’ con- 
tains a list of forty other meetings connected with 
Friends, held during the time of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, exclusive of twenty Mission meetings on First- 
day in addition to the regular meetings of Friends 
for worship. 

We have given considerable space to our review 
of the contents of this number of the Examiner ; 
not more, however, it may be believed, than their 
interest to our readers warrants. As a literary as 
well as religious periodical, it has a broader field 
than any other amongst Friends. Its circulation, 
moreover, is not, in this country, so large as, in 
‘Our judgment, its ability and wholesome influence 
deserve. Alice Lewis is Agent for the Examiner 


in America; her address is at the Office of Friends’ 
Review. 


-<o- ——______ 


AMONG THE TEACHERS to whom women Friends, 
now passing middle age, in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, look back with very grateful and affection- 
ate remembrance, was Mary Anna Longstreth ; who 
has recently passed away. In an important sense 
it is true of such a one, that her works do follow or 
continue after her; as her influence has been so 

_valuable in shaping and developing not only intel- 
lectual, but also moral and spiritual character. 


with accounts of the opening of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, the substance of which will be given to our 
readers next week. 

At the meeting for worship, Eighth mo. 27th, 
the large house, holding about 650 persons, was 
filled. During the business sessions, about 250 
men were assembled in the large frame house, and 
300 women in the brick meeting-house. The fol- 
lowing ministers were present from other Yearly 
Meetings, several of them with companions: from 
Canada, Eliza Brewer and Catharine Hoag; New 
England, Electra J. Collins and Charlotte W. 
Holmes; New York, Rebecca Narrimore; Balti- 
more, Deborah C. Thomas; Indiana, John’P. Pen- 
nington, Mary Moon, Rhoda M. Hare, Rhoda J 
Thomas, Elkanah Beard and John W. Vinage; 
Western, Calvin W. Pritchard, Willis Kenworthy 
and Eli J. Scott. 

According to the statistical report, the total 
membership of the Yearly Meeting is 4223. Ad- 
ditions by birth, 57; by request, 302; by certifi- 
cate, 51. Reductions by death, 47; removal, 123; 
resignation, 45; disownment, 175. ‘Total addi- 
tions, 410; reductions, 390. The large number 
of disownments was explained by dropping the 
names of a number who had moved away and been 
lost sight of for a considerable time. 

At the sessions for business, as well as at the 
morning and evening devotional meetings, much 
fervor was manifested, with frequent expression in 
prayer, thanksgiving, exhortation and song. On 
First-day, Eighth mo. 31, more than two thousand 
persons were present at the different meetings held, 
in the meeting-houses and elsewhere. 


DIED. 


LINDLEY.—William T. Lindley, of Chatham Co., 
N. C., a member and Elder of South Fork Prepara- 
tive and Spring Monthly Meeting of Friends, deceased, 
Twelfth mo, 28th, 1883, aged nearly 72 years. His 
end was peace. 


LEE.—On the 27th of Seventh month, 1884, near 
Friendsville, Tenn., Jonathan Lee, in the 66th year of 
his age; an Elder for nine years of Friendsville 
Monthly Meeting. He left the comforting evidence 
of his full faith in the atoning blood of Jesus Christ. 


JONES.—On the 30th of Seventh mo., 1884, neat 
Friendsville, Tenn., Mary Jones, consort of W. RufuS 
Jones, in the 60th year of her age; an Elder for seven 
years of Friendsville Monthly Meeting. Her end was 
peace. 


SMALL.—Jesse Small, an Elder and member of 
Missisinewa Monthly Meeting, Grant county, Indiana, 
was instantly killed by a passenger train on the Pan 
Handle road as it passed through Marion, Sixth mo, 
21st, 1884, in his 74th year. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON XI. Ninth month rgth, 1884, 


WAITING FOR THE LORD. 
Gotpen Text.—I delight to do thy will, O my God. 


Ps, xl. r—17. 

Ps, xl. 8 
The ascription of this Psalm to David is doubt- 

less correct. 


latter part of his reign, after the great sins of his 


life had been committed. The Psalm ‘is divided | 


into two parts; the first, verses 1—10, speaks of 


what the Lord had done for him in the past; the | 
second part, verses 11 —17, is a prayer for mercies | 


and help in the present, when new evils compass 
him about. 


: -: Fo 
This Psalm, one of those known as ‘ Messi- | 
anic,”’ inasmuch as they are referred to in the New | 


Testament as relating to Christ, well illustrates 
what has been called ‘‘ the great principle of a ¢yps- 
cal predictiveness in all Jewish history.”’ 

I. I waited patiently, etc. 
ing,—with my whole heart. Ps. xxvii. 14; xxxvii. 
7; cvil. 19. Inclined his ear. ‘The idea is of one 
bending forward to hear the slightest sound. 
Ps. xxiv. 15. 

2. An horrible pit. 


the one into which Jeremiah was cast. 
XXXViii. 6.) 
be no hope of rescue. 


€ no This is typical of the pit of 
sin, from which there is no hope of escape except 


from without. Jfiry clay. The deeper one goes 
the worse it is, and the harder to escape from. 
Ps. Ixix. 2, 14. The same is true of sin. Se¢ my 
feel * * * * established my goings. 
bring him out of the pit.and the mire, and place 


him upon a rock. but ‘* made his footsteps firm ”— | 
showed him the safe path for his feet—not only | 
saved him from past sin, but taught him how to | 


avoid sinning in the future. Ps. xxvii. 5 ; xxxvii. 23. 
3. A new song. A song fresh from the heart, 


expressive of a new experience and of new mercies. | 
Ps. xxxiii. 3; xcviii. 1; Isa. xlii. 10; Rev. v. 9; | 


xiv. 3. The truly converted heart knows a joy 
which is beyond previous conception, and which 
can be only known to those by whom it is experi- 
enced. Jany shall see it. 
so shall be led to turn to the Lord themselves. 

4. That maketh the Lord his trust. There are 


no bounds to the happiness of the man whose trust 


is wholly in the Lord,—he only is the truly blessed | 


man in all things. Resfecteth not. ‘*Turneth not 
to’’ the proud for help. Ps. xxxiv. 8; Jer. xvii. 7; 
Ps. cxviii. 8, 9; Lev. xix. 4. 
which excite wonder, for they could not have been 
anticipated. Job v. g; ix. 10; Ex. xv. 11. 
Thoughts to us-ward. 
specting us and towards us. Cavnnot be reckoned. 
Innumerable. Ps. cxxix. 17, 18; Jer. xxix. 11. 

6. Sacrifice and offering, etc. 


alized from his own experience, that the Lord de- 
Sites the sacrifice of the will above everything else ; 


It must have been written during the | 


With earnest long- | 


Or, ‘a pit of destruction.” | 
Perhaps a pit as in Ps. vii. 15, or a dungeon like | 


(Jer. | 


The meaning is, that there seemed to | 


Did not only | 


His deliverance, and | 


5. Many * * * are thy wonderful works. Works | 


lhoughts and purposes re- | 


| trust is in God. 


He now declares | 
the great truth, which he seems to have fully re- 
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| and that without this sacrifice all others are but use- 
| less; that all outward form and ritual and ob- 
| servances are valueless, unless the will is surrer- 
dered. This truth is frequently stated in the Old 
Testament. I Sam. xv. 22; Ps. li. 16, 17; lxix. 
30, 31; Isa. i. 11; Jer. vi. 19, 20; Hos. vi. 6; 
Micah vi. 6—8. Sacrifice, slain beasts; Offering, 
the bloodless oblation, as of fine flour; Burnt. 
| offering, the daily offerings, the object of which was 
to obtain the Divine favor; Sin-offering, to make 
propitiation, particularly for special sins. ‘These 
four cover all the sacrifices used by ‘the Jews, 
and so express every. kind of outward sacrifice. 
| Mine ears hast thou opened. ‘* Thou hast given 
| me open ears,”’ or new ears; that is, ready to hear 
and understand the words of the Lord. 

7. Then said J, etc. In distinction to outward 
sacrifices the Psalmist brings forward three points : 
| **(1) Obedience (‘ Lo, I come’), (2) Inward wil- 
lingness (‘I delight to do thy will’), (3) Open ex- 
pression (‘I have preached righteousness.’””) Jz 
the volume of the book. Literally, ‘In the roll of 
the Book it is prescribed to me.’”’ The book is 
probably the book of the Law. Compare Deut. 
xvii. 14—20. ‘*The typical application to our 
Lord, given in Heb. x. 5—9, is obvious and very 
striking.” 

8. [delight to do thy will, etc. My will isso en- 
tirely in accord with Thine, that it is a delight to 
do what Thou desirest. In the application of this 
verse to Christ (Heb. x. 7, 9,) we see the perfect 
fulfilment. Ps. cxix. 16, 24, 47, 92; Rom. vii. 22; 
John iv. 34. Within my heart. It is the spring 
which moves my life. 
| 9g. 10. L have preached 
| frained. .. I have not hid... Ihave declared 
|... Lhave not concealed. ‘* Words are heaped 
upon words to express the eager forwardness, of a 
heart burning to show forth its gratitude. No élabo- 
rate description could so well have given us the 
likeness of one whose ‘ life was a thanksgiving.’ ” 
Perowne. Nothing could prevent him from spéak- 
ing of the mercy and goodness of God. Ps» xxii, 
22, 25; Cxix. 13; CXXxix. 2; Acts Xx. 20, 27. 

11. Withhold not, etc. The Psalmist now 
changes to earnest entreaty. Withhold is,.in the 
original, the same word as refrained in verse 9, 
| and there is an obvious reference to that verse; 
| IT have not refrained,—Thou wilt not refrain. The 
| confidence of strong faith. 
| 12. Innumerable evils and difficulties surrotind 
him so that he cannot see (compare Ps. xxxviii. 16); 

and his own strength (his heart) faileth, or forsakes 
| him; he is conscious of his sin and helplessness. It 
is to those who are in such a situation as this that 
the Lord sends the invitation, ‘‘ Come uiito’me, all 
| ye that labor and are heavy laden.” Ps. acxxviti. 49 
Ixxiii. 26. ; 

13. He is cast down but not dismayed, for his 
Ps. xxxvili. 22; lxx. 1. Verses * 
13—17 are nearly identical with Psalm Ixx. ;. there 
seems to be little doubt ‘*that Psalm lxx, formed 
riginally part of [this] Psalm, and was subse- 
quently detached and altered for a special pufpose.”” 





I have not re- 


oe 
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14. 15. There is nothing wrong in the wish that 
the wicked may be confounded, put to shame, and 
driven back in their wicked plans. Ps. xxxv. 4, 26. 

16. Notice the contrast between this verse and 
verses 14and15. et ail, etc. He does not pray 
for himself only, but for a// that seek the Lord ; 


there is no selfishness in true Christianity.. Con- 
tinually. 


‘“‘ New mercies each returning day 

Hover around us while we pray ; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven ; 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven.” 

17. Poor and needy, etc. In thinking of him- 

self and his helpless condition, the Psalmist well 
might apply these expressions to himself. Literally, 
“And as for me, poor and needy, the Lord will 
care for me: my help and my deliverer art Thou: 
O my God, tarry not.” Ps. lv. 22; I Pet. v. 7. 
The Psalmist ends with this confident touching ex- 
pression of trust in the God of his salvation. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Bunyan seems to have had this Psalm in view 
all through his Pilgrim’s Progress. The whole 
Psalm well describes the CHrisTIAN LIFE. 

2. The Lord always hears earnest, heartfelt 
prayer, even though it may be feebly uttered. 

3. Every believer must say that he has been 
brought out of an horrible pit ; but does every one 
know that his ‘‘ goings’? have been established— 
does he fully realize the guiding power of the Holy 
Spirit ? 

4. The only way to be truly blessed is to make 
the Lord our trust. 


_5- It is ‘‘with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.”’ Self-denial, works of righteousness 
(so-called), sacrifices, will not avail ; the whole will 
must be surrendered. 


6. If we are full of the love of God, we must 
speak of it to others, and desire that they, too, 
may know it for themselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOUTHLAND COLLEGE AND NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Hecena, Ark.. Eighth mo. rgth, 1884. 
The series of meetings was held as proposed 
under the “ Brush Arbor,” beginning Eighth mo. Ist, 
1884, on that great anniversary day of the eman- 
cipation in 1834 of eight hundred’ thousand ne- 
groes in the West India Islands, which Wm. Allen in 
his journal records as “ A day of jubilee,” and on 
which he recommenced the use of sugar in his tea and 
coffee, at Peter Bedford’s house, after more than forty 
years’ abstinence, on account ofits being produced by 
the slaves, &c. The dear Master owned and blessed 
in a remarkable degree our gatherings in the grove 
with His presence and power in all the services, Our 
membership was greatly strengthened and instructed 
in the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, more 
closely united in Christian fellowship, and encouraged 
to go forward. Sinners were awakened and con- 
verted, and several gave their names for membership. 
The command seemed clearly given, “Arise and 
build.” A nice locality was selected. The size and 
kind of a house, 24x36, same as Hickory Ridge, was 
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decided upon, and cost in cash estimated at $200, be- 
sides what the men there could do in getting timbers 
for frame, boards for roof, &c., in the woods. Two 
acres of land at $10 per acre is bought, and secured ; 
land enough for burying ground, The colored people 
bury their dead on plantations, by the wayside, and 
out of way places, sadly. Now, who of my readers 
wish to have a plank (not brick) in this, the second 
meeting-house for colored Friends that we know of in 
the world? We offer the opportunity to all “ willing 
hearted” to give something ; and moreover, if Friends 
here can keep up faithfully their‘evangelistic work, 
there may be seen Friends’ meeting-houses for colored 
as well as whites dotted over the South in many places, 
Wm. Allen remarks on Eighth mo, 1st, 1838: “I 
hope on this day the apprenticeship system is abolished 
in all the colonies, and that our work is complete ; but 
much vigilance will be necessary for the protection of 
the colored population.”” The last are words of warn- 
ing to philanthropists and Christians of this country 
that need to be revived, Surely vigilance and united 
effort are greatly needed in furthering the education 
and civilization of the masses, and Christianizing 
them and gathering them into church membership, 
where they may be enlightened and instructed in the 
Gospel and church history and church government, 
The words of a veteran in a late letter say, “ My in- 
terest in the cause of educating the colored people still 
continues, and I should be glad if more practical in- 
terest was manifested. Enclosed find draft for fifty 
($50) dollars.” Now, dear readers, one hundred times 
this amount would enable Southland to make ad- 
ditional buildings, finish those on hand, repair and 
enlarge the accommodations really needed to make 
the only Quaker institution for colored Friends first- 
class in the South, ranking alongside of those of other 
denominations, I believe some of our American 
Yearly Meetings have no special field and work at 
this time in the South, Could they be induced to unite 
their efforts in aid of Southland School and Monthly 
Meeting it would be a most praiseworthy and good 
thing. Friends are organizing for foreign missions 
quite thoroughly and systematically ; it gladdens my 
heart, but “ This ought ye to have done, and not leave 
the other undone.” Yours truly, 
ALIDA CLARK, 


CLINTONDALE, New York, Eighth mo. 26th, 1884. 

CORNWALL QUARTERLY MEETING was duly held at 
the appointed time and place, and was throughout a 
season of strengthening and refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, and His name was magnified. 
At the meeting for worship, which always precedes the 
business meeting, a season of waiting before the Lord 
was followed by several earnest petitions at the Throne 
of Mercy that God would usher us more and ‘more 
clearly into the light of His love, that the fields being 
white and ready to harvest, laborers might be sent 
forth, sanctified and fit for the Master’s use. Thomas 
Kimber and Mary S. Kimber were acceptably with us, 
and the former gave an interesting discourse, his sub- 
ject being the return of the children of Israel after 
their long captivity ; the lessons drawn therefrom, in- 
termingled with many historical facts, were pointed 
and well applied. Following this, Lydia Cary—with 
us from Saratoga—spoke on sanctification; her ex- 
hortation contained many pertinent truths, which 
Christians would do well to heed, 

S. Adelbert Wood then arose, and taking for his 
text, ‘‘ See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh,” was 
greatly favored in proclaiming the gospel. After a 
season of prayer and praise, the meeting proceeded to 
the business, when unity and love prevailed, 
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The day following, the general meeting assembled 
at ten o'clock, A. M., and again the voice of prayer 
arose, and many hearts united in silent prostration be- 
fore the Lord. ‘This meeting was marked especially 
by the discourse of Thomas Kimber on the healing of 
the ten lepers ; the words of our Saviour, “* Were there 
not ten cleansed ; but where are the nine? There are 
not found that returned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger." The awful disease of leprosy, comparable 
to sin, which “eats as doth a canker into the soul,” 
was clearly shown. The application was to those 
who, cleansed from sin, very soon forget the One who 
has bought them with His own blood, and become en- 
tangled in the things of the world. A deep solemnity 
seemed to overspread the hearts of all present. Our 
beloved sister, Mary S. Kimber, cheered the hearts of 
many by her offerings in each session of the meeting. 
Besides the ones already mentioned, we had with us as 
a messenger of Christ, Roscoe Mott, from Glens Falls, 
accompanying his sister, Lydia Cary. J. W. Leeds 
and wife, from Philadelphia, though silent, were wel- 
come in our midst. Fy 


IN REGARD to my visit amongst the Indians (Kaw 
and Osage), I may say that I had the pleasure of 
meeting with Captain Pratt and son, and also Dr, C. 
K, Agnew, member of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sion and several new workers amongst the Indians, I 
feel hopeful about the new hands in this interesting 
field of labor to elevate these tribes. But I found the 


corn crop short, and I fear that some of the poorest 
Indians will probably be put to it to get enough to eat. 
I often feel like spending most of my time with them, 
laboring for their elevation. But some things look dis- 


couraging. It looks to me that they need the kind in- 
terest and encouragement of their friends, and it is no 
time to slacken in our efforts to elevate them. 
T. H. STANLEY, 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—While I believe that 
the form of expression in my article in Friends’ Re- 
view, page 3,—to which G. W. T. refersin “ A Point 
of Doctrine,” page 39—would not in the connection in 
which if is used convey the impression to the general 
reader that I characterize the Holy Spirit as a “ mere 
influence,” ignoring the sacred truth clearly set forth 
in the Scripture which he quotes, I regret that I have 
used a manner of expression, /éab/e, as it has proved, 
to an interpretation contrary to my own convictions, 
and gratefully accept the correction given, E.E.C, 


SCHOOL. 

UNDERGRADUATE STUDY IN ENGLAND.—-The 
greater public schools of England have always had 
a mysterious attraction for cisatlantic readers of 
**Tom Brown.”’ The wonderful beauty of many 
of those ancient structures, their venerable and hal- 
lowed associations, the poets, historians, and states- 
men who have gone out from their precincts, the 
lovely verdure of their cloistered quadrangles, and 
the immemorial ivy that garlands their chimneys 
and gables, render the external shell peculiarly fas- 
cinating to the foreign visitor, who, full of the crude 
wine of unripe civilizations, enters one of these 
cloistered masses of architecture for the first time, 
and feels at once the spell of the spot and the elo- 
quence of the associations. What can be the inter- 
nal life of such places, he cannot but wonder ; how 
does one get in, and—practical question—what 
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does one pay for all this mellowness and beauty 
and picturesqueness when one’s name is once for 
all put down in black and white in the great book? 
The answer to this is that the cost of a boy’s educa- 
tion at an English public school of the first rank, 
such, for example, as Eton, Harrow, or Rugby, sel- 
dom falls short of £100 a year, and frequently con- 
siderably exceeds this sum. And so great is the 
heat of competition in the examinations for ‘‘ elec- 
tions,”’ or special privileges, that 100 or 120 guineas 
per annum are sometimes paid tutors by ambitious 
parents in order that their boys may be coached to 
the point of perfection requisite to succeed bril- 
liantly in the competition. ; 

The most beautiful and charming spot in Eng- 
land is, perhaps, Eton College, with its soft subur- 
ban landscape, its great sweep of verdure and 
foliage in the park of Windsor, and its atmosphere 
of rich and cultured repose. Here there are seventy 
competitive foundation scholarships, twelve of which 
are usually vacated every year. Once elected toa 
foundation, or ‘‘into college,” as it is termed, a 
boy is secured from payment of fees, and his ex- 
penses are commonly altogether personal, as he will 
receive free board and education within the college 
walls. But in a school like Eton, distinguished as 
the ‘*stamping ground”’ of the young aristocracy, 
even this would probably mean an expenditure of 
hardly less than £60 a year on the part.of the 
elated parent.—Vatsion. 


TueErE is no doubt that, with a right method and 
under proper ‘conditions, ‘‘ object teaching” is a 
very valuable agent in the intellectual development 
of the young mind. But as sometimes done it is a 
nuisance, because it is a mere glitter of words and 
takes up valuable time. In a lecture upon the sub- 
ject by J. H. Gladstone, of the London Royal So- 
ciety, the following incident, showing how teaching 
with objects is very frequently done, is given: ‘I 
have been told of a gentleman who used to teach 
science in schools; a friend of mine, who knew 
him, did not approve of his method, and said SO, 
and was invited to come and witness its operation ; 
whereupon he paid a visit to the school, and the 
teacher said, ‘ Here you can have botany, astrono- 
my, physiology, or anything else. What would you 
like to ask my class about?’ ‘Suppose you take 
up the solar system?’ A diagram of the solar sys- 
tem was hung up, and on his pointing to different 
things his pupils explained the figure in the centre 
as the sun, the position.of Mercury and Venus, and 
soon. When he pointed to a particular circle, 
they explained that that was the orbit of Venus. 
The whole thing was gone through with in a satis- 
factory way, and they gave pat answers to the ques- 
tions of the teachers. The visitor then offered to 
put a few questions. He began by asking, ‘ What 
is an orbit?’ None of them knew. They had used 
the word orbit, but did not know what an orbit 
was. ‘ But,’ he continued, ‘can you not give me 
something near it? Is it a coal-scuttle or a flower- 
pot?’ One little boy said, ‘A coal-scuttle, sir?’ 
That not being right, the rest of the class joined 
in saying that it was a flower-pot.””—Se/ected. 


































































































































































































































































































ITEMS. 





Cyrus HALL McCormack, the famed inventor of 
the Reaping Machine, died at Chicago on the 13th 
ult., aged seventy-five. We learn from Farm Jm- 
Plement that he was born in Virginia, where, being on 
his father’s farm, he early turned an inventive mind 
to securing labor-saving appliances for agriculture, and 


sharpening plow. It was in 1831 that he completed 
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| pile up without any effort of his. 


REVIEW. 





From his Govern- 
ments he draws $2,372,000 a year ; from his railroad 
stocks and bonds, $7,394,320; from his miscellaneous 


| securities, $575,695, or $10.342,015 from his investments 


the crowning work of his life, the “ McCormack Reap- | 
er,” which gave him world-wide fame and brought | 


him fortune. For a number of years, he steadily de- 
voted himself to its improvement, and it was not until 
about the time of the expiration of his patent that it 
was fairly introduced to the public and its inventor be- 
came renowned. 


porary, “of Cyrus H. McCormack is not merely local ; 


“ The fame,” truly says our contem- | 


it is not solely national ; it is universal. Wherever the | 


fruitful earth puts forth her promise and yields her har- 
vests to the hand of man, in every clime and zone, on 


sunny slopes and mountain sides, in dells and vales | 


and valleys wide, by broad rivers and rippling streams, 


the busy hum of the Reaper gives earnest of peace | 


and plenty, and the name and fame of the inventor is 
heard with praise.”"—/ndustrial News. 


How A SoLpier Diep.—After the battle of Gettys- 
burg, a Christian helper on the field accosted a South- 
ern soldier, who pointed to the corpse of a fine young 
man lying close beside him, and asked, “ What can 
you, or any one, now do for me? Look at that lad. 
Two years ago he was entrusted to my care by his 
widowed mother, who gave him her Bible on parting, 
and begged him to read a portion every day. Fora 


alone. Thus every day they earn for him $28,334.25. 
Every hour sees him $1180.59 richer, and every min- 
ute means $19.67 added to his hoard. Besides this, 


| he calculates to make $2,000,000 every year by for- 


successively invented many ; among them the first self- | tunate sales. 


His reinvestments last year, he calcu- 
lates, did this,” 

THE TERRIBLE sToRY of the Juggernaut dragging 
its wheels over kneeling and prostrate throngs of de- 
votees has been shown to be pure fiction by Mr. Hun- 
ter in his great book on Orissa, and, indeed, impossible 
as well as false. The deity worshipped at Jagganath 
is the merciful Vishnu, to whose procession is so falsely 
charged the shedding of blood. Whatever lives have 
been lost in the procession have been lost by unfore- 
seen accident; the death of a single person puts an 
end to the ceremonies and obliges the return of the 
god to his temple. The priests, therefore, have every 
motive to guard against blood-shedding —Zxrchange. 

AT a reception recently given to the Chinese Minis- 
terin New York, he made the following remarks to 


| hiscountrymen : 


“ The status of the Chinese in America is not what 
it ought to be, not what it isin European countries, and 
not what I feel confident it will be in the future. I 
have but few suggestions to make.- Keep out of 
American politics: they are a whirlpool in which the 


| swimmer is always drowned, and which the Ameri- 


time he did so, but I gradually laughed him out of his | 


regard for his Bible and his God. ‘He has just died 
with an oath upon his lips! Who can help such a one 
asl amnow? Who can undo what I have done?” 
Almost immediately after saying these words, the 
soldier leaned back and expired.—R. P> King. 


GLASS PULLEYS have been made by J. J. Harden, 
of Chicago, for use on the cable railway there. It was 
found that the cable suffered very seriously from the 
friction with the iron ones. Only the grooved rim of 
the pulley, on which runs the cable, is of glass, the 
interior part being composed of iron made in the form 
of a spider, which fully supports the glass exterior, In 
this spider is a hole for the reception of the axle upon 
which the pulley runs, The thickness of glass trom 
the surface of the rim to the iron part of the spider is 
only about three-fourths of an inch, but the glass is 
made extra tough and strong, and the pulleys have 
been proved capable of successfully resisting any 
pressure brought to bear upon them. This being a 


success there will be many uses for glass pulleys, — 
Industr. News. 


THE OFFER of $5000 by The American Humane So- 
ciety, Boston, to the inventor of a stock car which will 
prevent the suffering of live stock en route, still holds 
good, For a number of very good devices medals 
have been awarded, but none as yet have met the re- 
quirements for which the award is proposed, 


THE New York Fournal says: “ Reckoning at yes- 
terday’s prices, the value of Mr. Vanderbilt’s railroad 
stocks is $98,750,000; of his Governments, $70,580,- 
000 ; of his railroad bonds, $26,867,420 ; of his other 
securities a trifle over $5,000,000, The aggregate is 
$201,332,413. 

“ The czar puts down an item as ‘real estate,’ &c., 
$3,000,000, 

“ The czar can take life comparatively easy on an 
income of twelve millions a year, and watch his wealth 








cans understand just as little as youdo, Attend to 
your business carefully and conscientiously, no matter 
how humble it may be. Let the citizens of this metro- 
polis know how honest and capable our race is. They 
will find ere long that, however superior they may be 
to us in the art of war and of machinery, we still can 
teach them lessonsin that morality and fair play which 
in the long run rule the world.” 


ROBERTSON, an Australian editor now visiting De- 
troit, says that the making of sugar is growing into a 
great industry in his country. The Australian sugar 
plantations are very well equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, Railway tracks run between the rows of 
stalks and the cane is carried by little locomotives and 
their trains of narrow cars from the fields to the crush- 
ing house. The buildings are lighted by electricity 
and havé all modern improvements, There is a big 
agitation there now about the keeping out of South 
Sea cheap labor, just similar to our anti-Chinese worry, 
Vessels go among the South Sea Islands and bring 
away the natives to work among the cane, They are 
a fine body of men, much superior to the native Aus- 
tralian, They are bound by contract to work for three 
years ; after that period the government sends them 
home again, They are little better than slaves, and 
the ordinary laborers want the traffic put a stop to. 

How A GAs WELL Is LIGHTED.—A Pittsburg jour- 
nal describes the scene at the new Westinghouse gas 
well, at night, as follows: It is at night that the new 
Westinghouse gas well near Pittsburg demonstrates its 
claim of being the boss of its line, It is lighted then. 
At exactly eight o’clock last Saturday night Mr, T, A. 
Gillespie, under whose personal supervision the well 
has been constructed, gave the order for the first time 
to apply the torch at the mouth of the well, and the 
operation has been repeated at the same time every 
evening since. A wire is run from the top of the der- 
rick to the earth some distance away, and upon this 
the torch is pulled slowly up while a multitude of spec- 
tators stand by in breathless expectation, The flame 
touches the top of the pipe, which -is 75 feet from the 
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well mouth, rolls round it a moment as though co- 
quetting with the invisible power. Then, with the 
sound of a sudden, sullen clap of thunder, an immense 
flame leaps into the air, and the landscape, previously 
obscured by the gathering shadows, stands out strange- 
ly defined in its most minute details for miles around, 
The top of the pipe which receives the gas, a six-inch 
one, is seventy-five feet from the well mouth; by in- 
struments the height of the flame is found to be eighty 
feet, thus making from well mouth a total jet of 155 
feet. The flame leaps from the top of the derrick into 
the clouds like a great fiery plume, blue at the base, 
white in the centre, and red at the extremity, and is 
accompanied by a roar like that of a miniature Ni- 
agara, It is possible to read by its light almost a mile 
away. It is the largest well ever struck, and wili 
prove a source of great delight and benefit to the peo- 
ple of the East end, It is said to be equivalent in heat 
and light to 20,000 bushels of coal per day. 
citement over the matter is on “he increase, and Mr, 
Westinghouse has already contracted with the Gilles- 
pie Tool Company for the drilling of two other wells. 


Pipes are now being laid to carry the gas some dis- | 


tance away, and this will entirely do away with the 
noise and other annoyances attendant. The gas is 
turned off at midnight in order to give the people in 
the neighborhood a chance to sleep, It is the inten- 
tion of Mr. Westinghouse to leave the derrick stand 
and beautify it with trailing vines, and thus instead of 
marring it will increase the beauty of his grounds, 


A Just View or Emerson.—A. B. Alcott wrote 
thus of R. W. Emerson in 1837: ‘‘ Emerson ideal- 
izes all things. This idealized picture is the true 
and real one to him; all else is nought. Even per- 
sons are thus idealized, and his interest in them 
and their influence over him exist no longer than 
this conformity appearsin his imagination. Beauty, 
beauty—this it is that charms him. But beauty has 
pure and delicate tastes; and hence all that mars 
or displeases this sense, with however much of truth 
or goodness it may be associated, is of no interest 
to the mind. Emerson seeks the beauty of truth. 
With him all men and things have a beauty, but 
this is the result of his point of vision, and often 
falls wide of the actual result. To give pleasure 
more than to impart truth is his mission ; what is 
beautiful in man, nature, or art, this he appre- 
hends, and with the poet’s power sets forth. 
His genius is high and commanding; he will do 
honor to his age. As a man, however, this visit 
has somewhat modified my former notions of him. 
Fame stands before him as a dazzling award, and 
he holds himself somewhat too proudly, nor seeks 
the humble and sincere regards of his race. His 
life has been one of opportunity, and he has sought 
to realize in it more of the accomplished scholar 
than of the perfect man. 


We should carry up our affections to the man- 
sions prepared for us above, where eternity is the 
measure, felicity the state, angels the company, the 
Lamb the light, and God the inheritance and por- 
tion of His people forever.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Wuat we are afraid to do before men we should 
be afraid to think before God.—Foster. 


The ex- -| 
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APPEAL. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


I plead with those whose lives are bright, for those who 
dwell in gloom, 

On whom there breaks no starry rift of hope beyond 
the tomb; 

I plead with those whose homes are fair, for those 
whose homes are dim ; 

O guide them in the way of Christ, that they may 
learn of Him. 


Borne far across blue-rounding waves, a wailing voice 
I hear, 

“Uplift us from this place of graves, alas! so vast and 
drear !” 

That call from China's crowding host blends with the 
Hindu’s cry, 

“ O sisters of the blessed life, come hither ere we die!” 


Turn eastward still; the rising sun looks down on 
eager bands, ; 


| Sweet daughters of sea-girt Japan, who stretch im- 


ploring hands, 

And beg with eager hearts to-day, for Christian 
knowledge fain ; 

It cannot be their earnest plea shall come to us in 
vain, 


O woman! honored of the Lord, thrice happy at His: 

To bite clustered talents down, returning homage 

Calm Shae, when in fervent prayer, or Martha swift 

inion ‘wat the Master sends, obedient, loyal, 
true : 


Shall these your sisters ask for bread, receiving but a 
stone ? 

The bread of life your hands may break ; ye shall not 
toil alone, : 

For He who sat by Jacob’s well the loving task will 
share, 

If meekly trusting in His name, ye make the lost your 
care, 


When round you little children cling, when o’er their 
cradled rest 

You hover, praying unto Him who slept on mother’s 
breast, 

Remember little ones who lisp their prayers to idols 
dumb, 

And haste that unto such as these the living Christ 
may come, 


Well may we scorn for gold and gems and broidered 
garments fine, 

To cumber His victorious march, to shame His con- 
quering line ; 

The banner of the Cross shall float from every moun- 
tain crest, 

For He must reign o’er all the earth, by all their King 
confessed, 


He stoops to-day our aid to ask, His name He bids us 
wear. 

The triumph of His onward path by sovereign grace 
we share; 

O loiter not ! to heathen gloom bear on the torch, His 
Word— 

What glory for a ransomed soul to help the Almighty 

ord! . Selected, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Europe 
are to the 2d inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—It is said that the Government is 
preparing a bill to modify the Land law of Scotland 
for the purpose of protecting the crofters from sum- 
mary eviction, 

A committee appointed by a meeting of merchants 
engaged in the trade with the East, has obtained a 
legal opinion on the right of France to prevent vessels 
carrying munitions of war from entering the treaty 
ports of China, Their counsel holds that until war has 
been formally declared, France has no right to pre- 
vent such entrance. 

An earthquake shock, lasting, it is said, thirty 
seconds, was felt in the island of Jersey on the 26th ult. 

The steamship Faraday has laid the first deep-sea 
portion of the second Bennett-Mackay cable, con- 
necting Ireland and the United States, and is return- 
ing to Woolwich to receive the remainder of the deep- 
sea portion and the American shore end. 

The Government is hastening the departure of in- 
creased reinforcements for Egypt. It has been de- 
cided to increase the expedition for the relief of Gen. 
Gordon to 7000 men. Gen, Lord Wolseley has been 
appointed to the chief command of all the forces in 
Egypt, and the direction of the relief expedition to 
Khartoum. He hopes to reach Dongola with the 
latter by the 9th of Eleventh month. 

The Government has asked Lord Northbrook, High 
Commissioner to Egypt, not to extend his mission be- 
yond the end of Tenth month, His first report is in- 
tended to be ready for presentation to Parliament 
during the winter session, All discussion with other 
Powers on Egyptian affairs will be suspended mean- 
while. 

The Canadian Government, to which the Privy 
Council referred the memorial of Western ranch 
holders in the United States asking for freedom to ex- 
port cattle to England through Canada, has refused 
the request, on the ground that disease might thus be 
introduced into Canada and Great Britain. 

FRANCE.—The trial of the directors and managers 
of the Bank of Lyons and Loire, which failed two or 
three years ago, was concluded last week. One direc- 
tor, regarded as the chief offender, an ex-Deputy and 
at one time Under Secretary of State, was sentenced to 
five years in prison, a fine of 20,000 francs, and sus- 
pension for ten years of his civil and political rights. 
He has fled from the country, The Manager wassen- 
tenced to five months’ imprisonment and 8000 francs, 
fine, the sub-Manager to four months in prison and a 
fine of 5000 francs, The others were only fined, the 
amount varying from 1000 to 10,000 francs, 

A delegation of the Extreme Left (Radical). party 
has sent a letter to President Grévy pointing out that 
France is conducting a war without a vote of the 
Chambers and expending money without their sanc- 
tion; demanding the convocation of the Chambers, 
and appealing to President Grévy’s high political pro- 
bity. He simply acknowledged the receipt of the letter. 

_GERMANY.—Dr, Schloezer, Prussian Minister to the 
Vatican, will return to his post on the 15th inst. not- 
withstanding the demand of the “ Irreconcilablés ” in 
the Diet for the withdrawal of the Prussian Legation. 

Advices from Madeira received in London state that 
Dr. Nachtigal, the special German Commissioner for 
the West Coast of Africa, has annexed the coast line 
south of the Cameroons river as far as Battana, and 
has also hoisted the German flag at Malimba and at 
Little and Great Batanza. -An international Confer- 
ence to discuss matters respecting the Congo country 
-has been proposed, but it is said that Prince Bismarck 


ae 


considers that at present it would be premature. When 
the shares of the subjects of Germany and the other 
Powers interested in settlements in that region have 
been better defined, he will assent to a convention on 
that question. He approves of the suggested Federa- 
tion of the Free States of Central Africa, 

DENMARK.—The meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance was opened at Copenhagen on the 31st inst. 

BELGIUuM.—A great Liberal demonstration took place 
in Brussels on the 3I1st., by a procession of 90,000 per- 
sons, The proceedings were quiet. The Burgomaster 
had previously issued an order forbidding the holding 
of Clerical meetings on the same day with Liberal 
meetings, to avoid possible collisions. 

Russ1a.—The Czar was expected to visit Warsaw on 
the 6th, remaining until the 9th. Five hundred select 
police from St. Petersburg were sent to Warsaw to pro- 
tect him during his stay. 

TuRKEY.—The Porte has decided that the indemnity 
due to Russia shall have a prior claim on the revenue 
of the Turkish provinces. 

SPAIN.—The clergy have commenced a demonstra- 
tion in every church throughout the country, in favor 
of the temporal power of the Pope. ‘he first signers 
of an address on the subject were the leading prelates 
and nobles of Spain. The incentive to the movement 
was a speech in the Chamber of Deputies, by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce, in which he spoke 
slightingly of the restoration of the temporal power. 

Cholera has appeared in the city and province of 
Alicante, a family from Cette, France, which reached 
the city by way of Algiers, though subjected to a 
week's quarantine, having been afterward attacked by 
the disease. Several cases have occurred at Novelda, 
16 miles west of Alicante. All the other provinces of 
Spain will maintain a quarantine of ten days against 
Alicante, 

ITaLty.—At La Spezia, 25 deaths from cholera oc- 
curred in thirty-six hours prior to the 2nd inst. Soup- 
kitchens have been opened, the shops are closed, and 
the military confined to their barracks. The official 
bulletin from Rome on that day announced cases and 
deaths in a number of places, including Genoa, Turin 
and Naples. 

Ecypt.—The latest letter. it is said, received from 
Gen. Gordon bears date Sixth mo, 15th, and says that 
Khartoum can hold out till the middle of Tenth mo, 
The rebels make frequent attacks on Suakim. 

CuinA.—Admiral Courbet is reported to have de- 
stroyed the Chinese forts on the river Min below Foo 
Chow. No formal declaration of war by either party 
has yet been announced. 

DoMESTIC.—The amount of public debt less cash 
in the Treasury was reduced $8,542,000 during last 
month, The bonds redeemed and canceled amounted 
to $7,300,000, and in the two months of the current 
fiscal year, to $15,500,000, 

Henry B. Anthony, U.S, Senator from Rhode Island, 
died on the 2nd inst., in his 7oth year. He was the 
senior member of the Senate, having held his positicn 
in that body for twenty-five years, 

The International Electrical Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia was formally opened on the 2nd inst. 

CANADA.—The 54th annual meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science opened 
at Montreal on the 27th ult. Lord Rayleigh of Cam- 
bridge, Eng., President, delivered the annual address. 
On the following day, the various sections met for 
business, when a large number of papers on different 
subjects were read, The members were invited to 
attend the meeting of the American Association in 
Philadelphia on the 4th inst, and many of them would 


| accept the invitation, 





